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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 

American World Policies. By David Jayne Hill. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 

In the midst of a political campaign involving a question of basic 
principles, world-wide in its importance, what the conscientious and 
thoughtful citizen craves is not mere controversy, not mere neutral 
discussion of facts and comparison of points of view, but argument 
on a high level. What we should like to have just now, if possible, is 
something comparable to the Lincoln-Dougles debates. For it is through 
really high-minded argument that the fundamental issues are made 
plain. In a democracy, that man who clearly defines the issues of any 
great question and thereby enables the people to see how the question 
is related to their real aims, their deepest desires, their firmest convic- 
tions, performs the highest intellectual service. 

One of Samuel Butler's profound remarks is to the effect that men 
are not really convinced by argument, but rather by the mere state- 
ment of views. There is at least this much truth in the dictum: that 
the determination of the real nature of a problem is half the battle, 
and commonly the more important half. It frequently happens that 
arguments, far from compelling assent in themselves, are chiefly valu- 
able as explaining and illustrating the " theory of the case." In such 
an event, the conclusion may lie a long way off ; so that an immediate 
decision, if required, can be made only on grounds of faith, or prob- 
ability, or " moral certainty." On the other hand, the conclusion may 
lie very near, so near that no one can escape it, the facts speaking for 
themselves, once the issues are made plain. 

To many readers, Dr. Hill's conclusion will seem to have been 
proved beyond the possibility of further argument. Others, no 
doubt, will find arguments to urge against it. But no one can 
righteously quarrel with the author's analysis of the question, or find 
fault with his discussion on the ground of inadequacy or unfairness. 
To say, then, that the book is clarifying, enlightening, high-minded, and 
therefore of a value far transcending that of most political discussions, 
is only to make a legitimate critical pronouncement. 

The real issue, as Dr. Hill sees it, is simply this : " Is our support of 
what has been proposed in the Covenant of the League of Nations so 
important to the rest of the world that our most earnest aims as a 
people and our most sacred sense of national responsibility may be 
treated with indifference ? " If the League is really the hope of the 
world, if without it the world must sink into anarchy, then, no doubt, 
it is our duty to accept the covenant, at whatever sacrifice to ourselves. 
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even without the change of a comma. We could rightly merge our 
nationality into a super-government or Federation of the World, pro- 
vided we surely knew that the result would be a vast gain in peace and 
justice. But we may not do this at the cost of those principles upon 
which peace and justice finally depend ; for if we do, we shall not only 
waste our energies in an effort doomed to failure because it is com- 
promised from the start, but we shall prove false to our peculiar mis- 
sion as a nation, with consequent loss, serious beyond computation, 
to ourselves and to mankind at large. 

The greatness of America, its unity, its virility, its potency, and its 
power to help others by act and by thought, are due to the fact that 
the nation is founded upon principles of law and upon the guarantees 
of individual rights under the law. " That is our great contribution to 
civilization." But this conception of law is just what we are now in- 
vited to surrender. For the League is by its very nature and constitu- 
tion a league not of law, but of power, and already the smaller and 
weaker nations are wholly disillusioned as to its operations and results. 

Exercising a gift of insight into large problems of human conduct 
that is considerably rarer and far more valuable than the mere ability 
to draw fine distinctions in controversy. Dr. Hill sums up the philoso- 
phy of the matter in a notable passage : " Whatever may be held 
regarding the authority of ' Natural Rights,' there are certain funda- 
mental claims to just treatment and to strong protection, so clear, so 
urgent, and so indisputable in their outcry for recognition and security, 
that the undertone of their pleading runs through all the free expres- 
sions of the human mind sine? thought began to be recorded." Here 
surely is one of those sayings which more than half convinces by the 
mere statement — a really great generalization. And it is the key to the 
whole argument. America embodies this idea in its fundamental law, 
and the same principle must be the foundation of our foreign policy. 

Foreign policy, at present, we have none, because of a deadlock 
brought about by disregard or misapplication of the principles of our 
government. What our policy should be is indicated by our history and 
our beliefs. America, if she is consistent with herself, must favor a 
further development of the conception of fundamental law in inter- 
national affairs. " The central purpose of the United States . . . 
should be the continuance of an Entente of Free Nations aiming at 
peace through justice. In such an association," declares Dr. Hill, " the 
United States may well participate, and the effect of the reservations 
which the Senate has proposed as a condition of accepting the Treaty of 
Versailles is, in reality, to transform a military alliance into such an 
entente." 

The reservations should be clearly stated and formally adopted. 
Every other nation that has entered the League has obviously done so 
with mental exceptions. To declare our own reservations in clear, 
downright fashion would be the course most in accord with the Ameri- 
can theory and practice of diplomacy. Moreover, in doing this we 
should neither reveal selfish motives nor make a shameful confession 
of cowardice : we should simply be defining our conception of right and 
justice as applied to nations. 

Dr. Hill's book is not only an acute and well-informed analysis 
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of what the League means and is, and of what the President and the 
Senate have intended and done, but also, and especially, a powerful lay 
sermon on the old truth that it is never right to do evil that good may 
come. 

Our Economic and Other Problems. By Otto H. Kahn. New 
York : George H. Doran Company. 

In general spirit and point-of-view, Mr. Kahn's book may be charac- 
terized as soundly optimistic. It is the expression of a mind neither 
" stand-pat " nor " radical." If we must have a label for Mr. Kahn, 
we may call him moderately progressive or moderately conservative, 
according to our individual notions of what description best fits a sound 
and sensible optimism. 

In reality, Mr. Kahn's basic idea seems to be that the universe and 
society, while far from perfect, are, so to speak, right in principle, and 
hence that the way of progress is not to ignore laws of nature and of 
human nature, but to work with them. We do not, indeed, live in " the 
best of all possible worlds," or if we do, it is not easy to prove the fact; 
but we do live in a world that admits of both happiness and progress. 
A disposition to deny this truth (pace the many ambiguous definitions 
of " progress ") is generally the mark of intellectual morbidity. 

Mr. Kahn's philosophy is, no doubt, precisely what one would ex- 
pect of a large-minded and successful man; and by the same token, 
it is a good philosophy. Of late years, there has grown a strong ten- 
dency to suppose that the ideas of the unsuccessful man are the more 
likely to be right; to lay undue stress upon the point-of-view of the 
" under dog." No doubt, a spirit of fairness underlies this illogical 
assumption, but it is none the less illogical. The mere fact that a per- 
son or a class has got the worst of it in the struggle for existence does 
not entitle the views of that person or that class to uncritical accept- 
ance. On the contrary, without denying the value to the world of the 
idealist who is ahead of his time, and without underestimating the 
contribution of the philosopher who lives in a garret (despite his want 
of actual contact with life), one may reasonably hold that a really 
large-minded and honest man, who has succeeded on a great scale, is 
best fitted to " see life steadily and see it whole." 

Human nature in America, as Mr. Kahn very acutely and realisti- 
cally sees its manifestations in business, in government, and in art, is 
"not perfect, but perfecting." America is a good place to live in 
because when one really knows the conditions and the men, one sees 
that neither are fundamentally bad, and that both are improving with- 
out radical change. The law of competition is not an immoral law. 
On the contrary, competition is a necessary and wholesome law in 
human development. Civilization could not have been achieved and 
cannot at present advance without the effort of individual men to rise 
above their fellows. This effort may become more and more altruistic ; 
already the severity of the struggle for existence is being mitigated; 
equality before the law, we have, and equality of opportunity is becom- 
ing more and more of a reality. But we cannot make progress by sud- 
den leaps. To preach the doctrine that the present stage of evolution 
in business is necessary and permanent is merely to voice the cant of 



